The  Crowd in  Peace and  War

them to take an equal chance before the guns of the
enemy. The crowd does not think much of the death of
an individual (unless he be of the crowd-exponent order
to be hereafter mentioned). What is death to a man is
only a trifling wound to a crowd. The slaughter of many
is still only a wound to the collective body, and if it
possesses the potentiality of life and growth, that wound
will heal within the lifetime of the next generation. From
the crowd's point of view all its units must some day die
while it abides; nor does their death matter. "Who dies
"if England lives?" The crowd gilds the death of those
who sacrifice themselves for it and calls the dead un-
realised Darwin and the dead unrnanifested Bill Sikes
alike heroes. But the poor young man who would have
set the world on fire is dead all the same. Common
crowd-opinion is that his death has been worth while.
But was it? Have there not in fact been individuals who
were more precious than many a nation, though perhaps
it might be argued never more precious than the nation
that produced them? For the national crowd at any rate
the death of any individual in its defence is worth while,
but it is only actually and in very truth so on the assump-
tion that crowd-life, crowd-survival, is worth more than
the highest individual life.

We readily assume that the life of a man is precious,
that to live is worth while, that life means something and
is a great and glorious reality, however mysterious and
inexplicable it may be. Is crowd-life similarly valuable
and in a higher degree? If the crowd were to break up,
while all the individuals composing it lived on, would

that necessarily be a catastrophe?   Has the crowd also
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